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Cutting Hay for Horses. 

Our readers may recoilect that we published 
two or three articles last summer, showing the | 
sreat advantage Which resulted from cutting hay’ 
for horses, to the animal, and to the owner in the 
economy of food, in the practice of Great Britain. 
We observe by the last New-York Farmer, that 
the experiment has also been successfully made 
in this country, in two of the most extensive 
corse establishments, that of Mr. Reeside, at Phi 
ladelphia, and that of Mr. Bloodgood, at New- 
York. We copy the result of Mr. Bloodgood’s 
experiment from the Farmer: 

“In six months of 1831, when the hay was not 


out, the following quantities were bought for the | 


onsuimption of 20 horses : 


“January, 4,480 pounds; February, 10,304 ; | turally combined with carbonic acid, for which it 


March, 2,240; April, 15,680 ; May, 6,200; June, 
000. ‘Total, 43,904 pounds. 

“In six months of 1833—January, 4,000 
vounds ; February, 5,000; March, 5,300; April, 
000; May, 7,000; June, 5,000. ‘Total, 28,000 
pounds, 

“One bushel of cut hay is given three times a 
lay, with 4 quarts of ship stuff, and 2 quarts of 
indian meal, at each feeding, Oats are some- 
‘umes given once a day instead of the hay and 
veal, Under this feeding, which may be consi-; 
loved pretty high, the horses, though they labor 
nard, are kept in much better condition than 
when long hay and oats were given. 
ent plan of feeding is considered to be a savin 
n expense at least one third.” 


Cc 
= 


In connection with the above, we publish the 


tollowing letter, which we find in the New Eng- || 


and Farmer : 


Beverly, Jan, 25, 1834. | 

Mr. J. R. Newe.t,—Dear Sir—It is with plea- 
ure that [ comply with your request, asking the 
result of my experience on the subject of feeding 
stock, My stock consists of 51 head, viz: 8 hor- 
‘es, 6 oxen, 35 cows and 2 yearlings. This stock 
was fed in the usual way with English, salt and 
tresh meadow hay, with meal and potatoes, as 
their condition required, to the Ist of December 
‘ast, at which time I commenced chopping my 
ay. In giving the result of my experiment, I 
must In some measure ask the privilege of a 
Yankee, viz. that of guessing; but in this case 
U think I can guess pretty correctly, as much of | 
‘he hay has been loaded in consequence of ha-| 
ving to remove it from one barn to the other, and | 
‘alculating the number of days a load would last, ' 
the result is as follows: "| 


The pre- | 








No. 8. 
|| 3 bushels corn meal,...........60: .- «+ 2,25|| one millions of dollars as the total annual expense 
| 1 shea cae eo eas chopped, .-..- mn = of fuel, for every purpose, in the United States, 
sf man at $8 per month, Peer TC eT TNT .3I ; The Caney: of fuel is to be studied, —first, 
Board of man at $1,50 per week,........+6. 23 \|in the kind to be selected for use; 2d. in its quali 
'\ty and preparation for use; and 3d. in the choice 
Pet G09, oc cccsscssssvess $7,39 || 





Balance in favor of Straw Cutter, $2,86 per day. of the apparatus in which it is to be used. 
In addition to the above balance may be added || 2 7¢g@rd towood. The quantity of heat evo! 
an increase of six gallons of milk from twenty-|} ved by a cubic foot of the several kinds, when in 
five cows then in milk, and likewise something |ia perfectly dry state, is very nearly in the rativ 
wg rae perth tor ge of my whole | ,¢ their specifie gravity, or relative weight; as 
; ’ AMOS SHELDEN. | for example, the specific gravity of shell bark 
jhiekory being 1.000, a cord weighs 4469 ibs.; by 
ithe same scale, the specific gravity of white pine 
is .476, and the cord weighs only 1868 Ibs. The 
quantity of heat evolved by a pound of white pine 
‘Mix mashed potatoes with the yolk of an egg||is os great as that evolved by a pound of hickory. 
—roll them into ba!ls—flour them—or egg and || The difference in value arises from the great dis- 
(bread cram them—and fry them in clear drip parity in weight—the hickory weighing as 22, 
| pings [or lard],—-or brown them in a Dutch oven.’, land the pine as 9—and their relative value being 
—hickory 100, white pine 42—or the first being 
Chimistry in the Kitchen. ‘considerably more than twice as valuable as the 
| Why is it necessary to mix lime with ashes, latter. The table which we shall append will ex- 
_ which we are about to leach to obtain lye to make hibit the relative value of the different kinds oi 
‘soap? The correct answer to this question will fuel in common use. ; 
| explain the reason why our good housewives d« Crarcoal forms a considerable item of fuel ; 
| not always succeed in making good soap, and wil: || 494 the facts which Mr. Bull has given us upon 
suggest a remedv for the evil. Common soap is||'"€ subject will be found to be new and interest 
/a compound, chimically united, of potash, or al {jig The value of charcoal, like that of wood, 
The alkali is na. ||'3 Principally to be determined by its weight—a 
pound from one kind of wood affording about as 
| has a stronger affinity than it has for grease ; much heat as @ poand from another Kind. The 
hence while it continues united with the acid, it | Oey, one rather weight, of charcoal, afforded 
| will not unite with the grease and produce good by the different kinds of ‘wood, is nearly in pro- 
soap. But lime having a stronger affinity for the|| pace to the relative weighs « oe wees, ‘Thus 
‘acid than the alkali has, extracts it from the ley, || hickory produces 96.22, the specific gravity of the 


Potato Balls. 
A lady of our acquaintance recommends the 
following preparation: 











‘kali, and grease, fat or tallow. 








i 


and the alkali then readily unites with the grease, || UY qa} being 625 ; while the white pine produ. 
and forms soap. From this it will be seen, that}! °° 24.35, and the specific gravity of the dry coa! 
the lime should be fresh burnt, and spread over bate only .298. Thus, whether burnt in the 
_the bottom of the leach tub, so that the lye all fil- | form of wood or of charcoal, * one of hickory 
\affords more than twice the heat that is found in 
la cord of white pine. The quality of charcoal, 
‘however,depends much upon the manner in which 
itis prepared. The more completely the atmos- 
‘pheric air is excluded from the wood, while under 
rative quantity of heat evolved in the combustion | the process of being charred, and the more heat 
of the principal varieties ef wood and coal, used that is given to it, the heavier, the harder and the 
_in the United States, for fuel; and also to deter-|\better will be the product. The best charcoal 
'mine the comparative quantity of heat lost by the|| will be found of a slate color on its surface, 
ordinary apparatus made use of by thuir combus || dense, sonorous and brittle; while inferior quali 
tion. By Marcvus Buti.” The experiments || ties approach to a jet black, and are soft and pow 
seem to have been made with great accuracy, | tery upon the exterior. To obtain tae best qua- 
_and the results afford a matter of interest to every ||‘ity, Mr. Bull recommends that the wood be piled 
' householder. ‘in asingle tier, that charcoal dust be interposed 
| Mr. Bull has ascertained the cost of fuel used! between the wood, that the pile be covered with 
\in Philadelphia in a given year, to be $30 043, |/clay, and then a layer of sand, toclose the cracks 
| which being divided among the population, gives) which the fire may cause in theclay, and that the 
$7,04, as the average cost of fuel to each inhabi-|| fire be communicated at the exterior base. An in 
tant, supposing the consumption to be equal. A telligent collier, who partially adopted Mr. Bull's 
dopting this estimate as a fair average for the||recommendation, gained by it 10 per cent. in 
population within ten miles of tide water, in the \quantity, by measure; and Mr. B. found the coal 


ters through it. 


Economy of Fuel. 
| We have examined with interest,a small work, 
‘detailing ‘‘ Experiments to determine the compa 





bie - Ragiich hay, at $16 per tun, ..... $5,60} Atlantic states, from Maine to Georgia, it gives! nearly 20 per cent. heavier than usual. If these 
100 Fs res wee = i sachs os ‘ > eeccce eee + an aggregate of twenty-one millions of dollars’ facts are correct, and we have no reason to doubt 
» SAM. 6 6 WO. 6 Bee dO. ec cece , : ; : 7 ne 
3 bushels corn meal,........ 2.0.0. ‘ 2,25 as the annual cost of fuel forthis portion of popu- | hem, < SONS SO ae ene pene eo rng 
8...do...long red potatoes,.........04. 1,60 ||!ation, which is estimated to amount to three in our towns, to have charcoal sold by weight, in 


100 Ibs, E Per day,... 
0 Ibs, English hay chopped, $16 pe 3,20 
100 do. fresh... =. oe 4 a nF Seth “ape? — 

‘My do salt. . ..do oe 8...do alge ee! 10 


Oe decccebecs’ $10,25 | 





millions of souls. Estimating the cost to the re-| Stead of Ly measure. 


| maining eight millions and a half of our popula-|| The loss in weight which wood undergoes in 


Ea 99 | ton, at half the above price, or $3,50 to each in-|| drying, and the moisture which it absorbs, by ex 


dividual, he gives us an aggregate of about fifty,’ posure, after it has become dry, are matters of 
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considerable interest to the farmer, and the con-|/amongus. The last column exhibits the relative The Bitter Rot in Apples. 
sumer. Hickory wood taken green, and made|} value of a cord according to the heat which od The following paragraph is from the letter of 
absolutely dry, experienced a diminution of|}| affords. Thus if hickory is worth one dollar, eee correspondent, noticed at page 
weight of 374 per cent., white oak 40 per cent.,|| pig nut hickory is worth ninety-five cents, hard || 41 - ‘eae a | 
and soft maple 48 per cent., or very near one half.|| maple sixty cents, white oak eighty-one cents, istory of the culture of fruit trees since 
Both wood and charcoal, after being made per-|| white pine forty-two, pitch pine forty-three cents, 


the settlement of this country, is greatly wanted 
fectly dry, absorbed in twelve months, under co-|| &c. 


ito remove the discouragements that occasionally 
ver, from 8 to 12 per cent. of moisture. Wevill now exhibit,in tabular form,therelative |) occur. Some thirty years ago, the Vandevere— 
ver, ~ . 


If we assume, says Mr. Bull, the mean quan-| value of coals, by the same standard, merely re- ‘the queen of culinary apples,—and the Grey 
tity of moisture in the woods, when green, at 42/| marking, thata ton of anthracite coal is consider- |, Howse that holds the same rank as a cider apple, 
per cent., the great disadvantage of attempting||ed about equal to a cord of shag bark hickory. |, —~were So affected by the Bitter Rot, especially 


to burn wood in this state, (or to transport it toa — ------- | the former, as to render them nearly useless. | 
‘ ) 
distance) must be obvious, as in every 100 lbs. of 


|, have now both varieties, and they have not been 
this compound of wood and water, 42 lbs. of | “or affected with that disease.” 
, : e remember, when the Bitter Rot was so 
aqueous matter must be expelled from the wood ; ; nse Me tea 
and as the capacity of water for absorbing heat prevalent, to have heard the cause ascribed to the 
is as 4to 1, when compared to air, and probably decline of the variety by re Age, a ee 4 
greater during its conversion into vapor, which heey bate § ow op wd subscri- 
must be effected before it can escape, the loss of | bins: e have been long satisfied that cultiva- 
heat must consequently be great. pen apenas of them as a aye of course,ad- 
. ~— i|mitting of many exceptions, have too much theory 
| and too little observation. The facts which we 
|have just presented to our readers must either 
| prove an erroneous ascription, or that Old Age is 
not an incurable disease ; and we think there need 
'| not be much hesitation in deciding this point. 
} We have lately scen it stated that liming the 
|| land is a preventive of the Bitter Rot; but to 
! what extent, or with how much precision, the ex- 
|| periments were conducted, we have not been able 
'l!to learn. We know that our esteemed corres- 
pondent considers lime as indispensable in his 
| system of manuring; but we know not if it has 
| been applied to his orchards; and we would now 
|| respectfully make the inquiry of him, with a 
1 view to its influence on the fruit, 
| Notes on Farming. 
\} 
| 


Breeding.—A cross of a merino buck, with a 
Mr. Bull ad ig oP ge wets made in a sheet Leicester ewe, says Sinclair, in the course of four 
iron stove, with 42 feet of two inch pipe, having | oy five generations, will produce fleeces rivaling 
about twenty elbows. A thermometer placed at! in fineness Spanish fleeces. This is on the prin- 
the termination of this pipe indicated the same | ciple laid down by Cline and other breeders, that 
temperature as another hung against the wall of | the male gives a character to the exterior of the 
the room; which showed that all the heat given offspring 

° . . } 5° 
wd by the i of the fuel was retained in)| yraddows, are not known in the maize districts 
the room. On the supposition that 100 Ibs. of|| of France. In the plains of the Garonne, the ro- 
fuel, consumed in this stove, would maintain a || tation is maize, wheat and turneps and vetches. 
temperature of 60° for 12 hours, he found, that (0 || In Germany the rotation is maize, wheat and tur- 
maintain the like temperature for the same time! neps.—Enc. art. France 
by other apparatus, the fuel must be increased as} gai “a ili 

zize (Indian 

+ Se Maize ( corn) is often sown for soiling 


(cut green for stock) either in May, and cut when 


In the experiment stove it required. ....100 lbs.'| coming into ear,—or as an after crop, to be fed 
In a short iron cylinder stove, the interi- 


il; 
or surface covered with clay lute, saa vengtagen , , , 
with nine elbow joints, and 134 ! Lucern is extensively cultivated in France: 
two inch pipe,.......... » +105 | Sown 
In alike stove and pipe, with 3 elbow 
Bs coc cucacsecccccseccesees och 
In a like stove, with 5 feet of pipe and | 


| one elbow,........0eesseeeeeee e149 & || acre. Duration 8,12, 16, and sometimes 30 years. 
‘Ina like stove, without clay lute, one 


ib Trova # ‘ermentation.—Vinous fermentation is best 
elbow, and 9 feet 4 inch pipe, more | promoted by atempera 5 "he 
| vertical than the preceding,. - e000 0222 i d / ee oe deg. . _ 
‘In an open Franklin, with one elbow, acetous goes on under a temperature of 70 to 75 


} 
and 5 feet of 6 inch pipe, 270 deg. These facts afford hints to farmers in the 
In an open ordinary parlor grate,.......555 


|| manufacture of cider and vinegar; and est 
In an open chimney fire place,........ 1000 ey ps 


\\the propriety of not exposing fresh made cider to 
It would seem from these experiments, that!| a high temperature, and of keeping it in a cool 


nine tenths of the heat given off by fuel burnt, in || cellar insummer. The acetous fermentation will 
an ordinary fire place, is carried off in the draft, 1 not take place, even under a high temperature, if 
neprnrngicsoe room ; that nearly one half|| air is perfectly excluded from theliquor. It isthe 
P | 1s wasted when the fuel isconsumed in an open par-||oxy f the at 
The above is merely an abstract of Mr. Bull’s S Seite Nestenaibatee, enattaitthies ane Ge 


. ade lor grate ; and that lining a stove with fire brick, || temperature, converts cider, wine, &c. to vinegar 
able. comprising the wood oF . ‘ ’ pare 
prising Sin most common use’| or clay lute, produces a great economy in fuel. 
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broadcast without grain, except occasion- 
ally with oats. Cut three times, and when irri- 
| gated, five times. Average product five tons the 
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| Rolling wheat, in spring, often bruises the first 
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and second joints, and produces new luteral |) discuss the subject again would be a waste of|| piece is a light gravelly soil, the lower part of the 


shoots; and by browsing the viviparous, pro- 
motes the maturity of the oviparous shoots.— 
Darwin, ; 
Guypsum.—G. W. in the American Farmer, 
says he doubles his maize crop, by putting into 
-ach hill, after the maize is dropped, a clam shell 
. leached ashes and one of plas- | 
full of WN hn pre te pia dif. I suspect, though I do not venture so to assert, 
ter. Both leache ane GyF P | that “ An Observer,” in your second No. vol. 4, is 
ferently upon different soils. || wrong in supposing, that plants derive most o 
Vortar.-—Prof. Olmsted took one part fresh |). * e 6) P : 
; '|their carbon from the atmosphere. Minerals, of 
sjaked and good lime, and nine parts clean sharp |, : as 
ii : , , | themselves, cannot impart fertility. They can. 
sand, made them isto mortar, and immediately | not be decomposed by any known Th 
threw it into a pit three feet deep, and covered | iho a. oe pore i ot a 7 
° Sic 
the pit with boards. After three months it was’ P oe ae 
the p || they would be as barren as the sands of Sahara. 
laid; and in fifteen months after it was harder | ; , 
‘aid; ; __ || The herbage with which they are covered, and 
‘han mortar with one sixth or one seventh lime, , 
a ah ee. ie pnp whose roots form a perfect matting upon the sur- 
wade in the us y: 3 face, prove it; and what are this herbage and its 


sli ick and fi d be i di- ; 
— —, = oe pa pepe momgaees roots, which are buried for the corn crop, but car- 
ately mixed— _ 


{| bonaceous matter? The supply of carbon for the 


‘orked, and I ths. P tion 1 of ; ; 7 
went a ae oes date young generation of plants, is always afforded, in 
lime to * ’ 


|| one way or another, by that which is decaying. 
red, that no mortar should be used til three years | y . : y . . ying. 
’ " The quantity of carbonic acid gas in the atmos- 
old—American Farmer. : Z : 
phere is about the same at all times and in all pla- 
ces; and if it would suffice for a crop of corn on 
the western prairies, it would sustain, equally 
An acquaintance in Dansville this last summer |} well, a crop of corn upon the Hempstead sands 
| ’ if ae P 
owed me in his garden a young thrifty gra —for these, like the prairies, are black, or black- 
2 yous Saeny © ’ I , 
vine, of a foreign variety, which he said he took |) ish. E. 
from a bearing vine in the neighborhood, and 
which, though it had blossomed for several sea- | 


sons, had never prodaced any fruit. He inquired | Mr. Tucker—In answer to the inquiry of 


the cause of its barrenness, and how to remedy | 
a hae ; vr y your correspondent, whether a straw cutter can be 
it Lexamined the flowers, (as the vine was) : 
: attached to the horse powerof a threshing ma- 


then in full bloom) and found they were all sfa-)) ,. ‘ . 
) Aang | chine, and in what manner, to give the required 
nate or male flowers. Another similar instance | 


‘tg? tag | velocity, | can state as follows: 
‘ere is Of a vine in Bath, originally brought . . 
, , The portable power of which this paper con. 
‘om the Swiss settlemeatin Vevay, Indiana. It!, . a ; 
, , tains a cut and description, can be easily modified 
regularly blossoms, but produces no fruit. How 


‘ . ; ....|$0 as to answer the purpose perfectly, by liftin 
shall we account for this variation? and what wil! . P P y, 9 g 

: ; || the top plate and removing the band wheel, and 
yestore such vines to fruitfulness ? 


ss || attaching a pulley of the same size by a hook and 
I am aware that there are some varieties of the | 


pe hict Diveci tucine || Screw * the arms of the third wheel, and passing 
American grape which ar Loecious, producing |! : : i 

' te epPeRg Rs i S| the same band over it, as is used for threshing, 
aminate flowers on one plant, and pistilate on} 


a . and applying it to another pulley on the shaft of 
another, (que stile 7 : . : 
| other ie ere, ae ate, ! hermaphrodite ) But | the straw cutter, would give the required motion, 
was aware - y } ay ' ey 
BR SWare Ts 6 Hey Te Wee oT and eas power as to fetch it within 


ect to this distincti a ings Or offsets’ 208 ° 

4 . : aw — So ee t off : ‘the ability of one horse to perform with ease, and 
1om it in any case w v arren Sla- |) “as . 

hes a a ae pa expedition. The kind of straw cutter I 
minate flowers alone. 


These oi : ich d ‘ al would recommend, is Stafford’s Patent. It has 
aad pos os aa “te o pusdbenny- % | been in use about ten years, and is decidedly the 
paises ——- : See arrenness 60 be best in use; it is cheap, simple, and easily kept 
\itributed to this? If it is, I would suggest as a 


; ., || im repair, and performs its operations with cer- 
emedy, to transplant them into a poorer soil, || 


whine 1 har ' f|) tainty and rapidity, 
where will have a | . . 
“aa cali . a scanty supply ©! | Both of the above machines are made in this 
Ahh i ist r g . ° ° 

5 ae sey sicai- Padua cut away & portion | village, and would nodoubt be furnished by either 
of their roots, which will produce the same effect. 


Ir: a | Of the manufacturers. I have often admired that 
any thing will bring them to bear, this will; 


- “ they were not thus used, but more that straw cut- 
or, by a known law of vegetable physiology, || 7 


; ’|/ ters were not hardly used at all in this wheat 

When the supply of nutriment is shortened, or || erewian euunte L 

ny change takes pl in th . . 5 fot y- . 
g 8 place in the plant threatening | 


words; so I shall say nothing more at present, 
except to inform him that offering to bet will not 
pass for an argument in this country. 

Aw American. 








For the Genesee Farmer. 


The Food of Plants. 








For the Genesee Farmer. 
Barrenness in Grape Vines. 











For the Genesee Farmer. 


Straw Cutting Machine. 








same a good rich loam. The crop taken from it 
in 1832 was Indian corn, potatoes and winter 
squashes, with a common allowance of manure. 
Late this spring it was ploughed and harrowed 
and allowed to remain in that state till we had 
finished our English haying. About the 20th 
July, we carted on to each acre, and spread as 
evenly as possible, about ten ox cart loads of old 
manure left of the preceding year, each load 
drawn bya single yoke of oxen. The land wasthen 
ploughed and harrowed, which covered the ma- 
nure and the growth of weeds. The seed was 
sown on the 26th or 27th of July by a drill bar- 
row moved by a man walking at a quick pace in 
rows about two anda half feet apart. The seed 
was raised the present season by myself; the 
quantity sown on the whole piece did not exceed 
one and three quarter pounds, and was covered 
by passing the ox roller over the ground. There 
was a slight shower the morning we commenced 
sowing the seed, which gave the crop a fine 
start; and although my olen crops suffered se- 
verely by the great drouth we experienced about 
that time, the turneps did not appear to suffer in 
the least. As soon as they were in the rough 
leaf we passed between the rows with a light 
scarifier drawn by a horse, to loosen the ground 
and destroy the weeds. About a week or ten 
\days afterwards the men went through them, 
thinned them out to single plants, and cut up 
what weeds they found with their hoes. Nothing 
more was done till we commenced taking them 
up on the 7th Nov.; between that day and the 
23d we carted to the barns as follows: Thirty ox 
cartloads topped in the field, and twelve and a 
quarter loads untopped. The men were directed 
ito have every load of the topped ones filled as 
nearly alike as possible; one of them was sent 
to the public scales and weighed, as per the cer- 
tificate of the weigher, 2525 Ibs. nett, which 
makes the thirty loads to weigh 75,750 lbs. ; or 
at 56 lbs. the bushel, as per the rule established 
by the Society, gives 13524 bushels. On the 23d, 
thinking it imprudent to risk the remainder ot 
them any longer in the field, I directed the men 
to pull all that were then in the field, and cart them 
with their tops to the barn, on which day we cart- 
‘ed twelve and one quarter ox cart loads, each one 
of which was filled as full as could be piled on. 
Topping these, and carefully measuring each 
he they were found to measure 377§ bushels, 
which added to the others gives for the whole 
crop 1730} bushels. I expect to consume these 
turneps in feeding the different kinds of live 
stock on my farm the ensuing winter. 
I am, gentlemen, with great respect, 


Yours, &e. E. HERSY DERBY. 


Errata.—Page 42, column J, line 43, for ove) 
read even—p. 45, col. 3, 1. 21 from bottom, for thes+ 
read there—p. 48, col. 1, 1. 2, for Lindley read 
Lindsley. 


Fopperinc Cartie.—lIt is important to make 
the most of your materials for foddering. Corn 
butts and straw, which are often thrown away, 
with a little pains may be made useful as fodder, 
by being cut with a straw cutter, mixed with alit- 
tle cut hay or corn, and the mixture sprinkled 
with a pretty strong solution of salt and water. 
“ There is a remarkable difference,” according to 
Lisle, an English writer on husbandry, “in cat- 
\tle’s eating straw when fresh thrashed, and when 
jit has been thrashed several days, especially if 
\the straw is indifferent fodder."—M. E. Far. 














premature decay, nature hastens to accomplish Culture of ‘Turneps. 


the end of its being, the continuation of the spe-|| E. Hersy Derby, Esq., the successful candidate 
cies, by the production of seed or fruit, | for the Premium of the Mass. Ag. Society on 
Hammond’s Port, Jan. 18 Ww. W. B. } Turneps, gave the committee the following parti-| 


For the Genesee Farmer. |. oa there Pas doo omega 
Chess. 1 heumauneah oon 


The case related by “ A Scotchman,” showing || plicant for the premium offered by the Society, 
as he supposes) that wheat turned to chess, af- | for the best crop of turneps. My crop was rai- 
iords no kind of proof whatever of any such a || sed this season as follows :—The piece of land 
hange. Similar cases have been so often exe ||°Omt#ims, 8 per the certificate of the surveyor, 


nisi ; two acres one quarter and seven poles, sloping a 
Pained in the Genesee Farmer however, that to!’ little towards the south; the upper part of the! 





! 








GENTLEMEN—I wish to be considered an ap-||* 





The N. Orleans Bee says, by a late lette: 
news has been received of the assassination 
of Capt. B.Hall, at Bogota,for attempting to 
bribe the officer of a garrison to deliver it up 
in the absence of his commander, who had 
gone to Guayaquil to quell an insurrection, 
The shock of an earthquake was felt at 
Lancaster, Pa. on the 5th inst. The shock 
was accompanied with a noise similar to 
that ofa powerful explosion, and was pre 
ceded by a rumbling noise and perceptible 
tremor, 
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For the Genesee Farmer. || 

Fence Posts. 

In a late number of the Farmer, I recommend: |} 
J the cultivation of the Locust, believing it to be}} 
‘he most valuable timber for fence posts. Since | 
} penned that article, I have reflected much on the}; 
subject, and have been led to the conclusion, that | 


by the use of strong alkalies, several kinds of tim- 





ber abounding in our country may be rendered j 


jurable in the ground. 

An intelligent farmer of Cayuga county infor- 
med me, that when he entered on his farm, about 
thirty years ago, there stood on it a building 
which had been used as a potashery, and agains: 
which lay a large quantity of leached ashes. On 
removing it, within a few years, he found that 
one of the posts, on the side next the ashes, was 
of basswood, and (to use his own expression) as 
sound as when put in. 

In building our fine packet ships, the spaces be- 


tween the timber and ceiling and outer plank, are 


filled with salt, it having been ascertained that it 
has the effect to render the wood imperishable. 
In an article, page 91 of Ist vol. of the Farmer, 
it is stated that “the Shakers at Union Village 
have been in the habit of making oak posts as 
durable as locust, by a very simple and easy pro- 
cess. This is merely to bore a hole in that part 
of the post, which will be just at the surface of 
the earth, with such a slope as will carry it just 
below the surface, and fill it with salt.” 

With the exception of the red cedar, which is 
found on the islands and shores of our lakes, we 
have no timber that will remain sound in the 
ground many years, unless measures are taken to 
neutralize the acid contained in the wood, in the 
part buried inthe earth. It appears, by the above 
statements, that the lye of wood ashes, and salt, 
have that effect; and we have reason to believe 
that lime would answer the same purpose. But 
which will answer best, can only be ascertained 
by experiment. Query—Does not the lye, salt 
and lime, drive out and occupy the place of the 
natural moisture? I believe it to be a fact well 
established, that seasoned posts are more durable 
than green ones, and I conclude the reason is, 
chat there is much less of the acid remaining. 

I will now propose to the readers of the Farm- 
er, that those of us who have leisure and opportu- 
nity, should make the following experiment: 
Procure sound oak, chestnut, or white cedar posts, 
and when they are well seasoned, divide them in- 
to three parts, Of that part to be put in the 
ground, let one third be immersed in strong lie, 


one third in a strong brine, and one third in lime} 


water, for a sufficient length of time to neutralize 
the acid. Or, if this be attended with too much 
rouble, set one third with leached ashes to within 
six inches of the surface, then strong ashes—let 
one third have salt applied, as done by the Sha- 
kers, and the other third be set with lime from 
the surface to the depth of six inches, for it is at 
the surface of the ground that posts decay. By 
such an experiment, in addition to the benefit to 
ourselves, we should have the pleasing reflection 
that we have rendered one to the country at large. 

I should be sorry if the avove cuggestions 
should divert the attention of any of our farmers 
from the cultivation of the locust, my only ob- 
ject in penning this being to inform them how to 
supply themselves with durable posts until their 


‘that posts last much longer if the ena which was 


jthe most important crop with which we occupy 


Several writers for the Farmer have asserted, 


upwards when growing be put in the ground. 1 
consider this wortby of further experiment. 
ONTARIO. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
The Cultivation of Indian Corn, 
M 


soc pe 
sD we 


Epirors—Although Indian Corn 1s 
our land, it is the very one which receives the 
|poorest management. Not a season passes which 
|does*not afford me frequent opportunity for obser- 
|ving the inexcusably negligent manner in which 
ifarmers cultivate their corn. They (a majority 
lof them) begin wrong, continue wrong, and as a 
|matter of course, end wrong. In other words, 
they do not plough well, plant well, nor hoe weil, 
and under such circumstances, how can it be ex- 
ipected that they will receive a large crop? It is 
too often the case that farmers entertain the idea 
ithat any person is competent to plough who is 
large and stow enough to hold on to the handles 
of a plough; hence the mistaken, yet frequent 
practice, of setting boys and stupid, careless men 
to plough a rugged field to receive a crop of corn. 
There is scarcely a principle in the whole routine 
of farming operations, more directly opposed to 
the interests of the farmer, than that it is not ne- 
cessary to perform this operation in the best man 

ner possible. There is another idea too common 
among farmers, and which is almost or quite as 
fatal as the former, viz: that any one who is stout 
enough to lift a hoe, is qualified to plant corn; 
and a third notion, which caps the climax of er- 
ror, is, that if the ground is so managed as to 
keep the weeds from actually hiding the corn, it 
\is sufficient. Such mistaken, inconsistent and de- 
lusive ideas are cherished by hundreds and thou- 
sands of our farmers. It is this system of slack 
management, running through their whole plan of 
operations, which keeps so many farmers poor. 
Thorough work is the best motto for the farmer. 
Thus much by way of preliminary, and now for 
my own practice. 1 do not, however, enter upon 
a detail of my own plan of operations with the 
\idea that it is better than all others, but simply 
with the honest motive that there are some who 
will find hints contained in it which will benefit 
them. 

| My first step towards raising a crop of corn is, 
to remove from my field all obstacles to the plougk, 
by which f am enabled to make, with a certain 
{prospect of success, my second step,viz: 

















| Plovghing—which I perform with a good 
|stout yoke of oxen, and a well shaped cast iron 
iplough. ‘The management of the plough I do not 
jentrust to others when circumstances will siiow 
lof my attending to it myself—for I find that | 
jeannot hire my ploughing done so well as I can 
ido it myself, and in performing the operation, | 
\spare no pains, nor time, to do it as well as it can 
lve done. i make it a point to have every inch 
\of sod inverted, and if from any circunstanc: 
\this cannot be done with the plough, I imi ediate. 
ily stop my team and do it with my hands. Don’t 
jstart at this, brother farmer! but remember that jt 
jis not possible for you to have your grou'd too 
|well ploughed for any crop. If you cannot p. ugh 
but a litde in a day, plough that little well, for it 





eusts Shall have attained a proper size. 


's quicker and easier to plough than to hoe. 

















Rolling.— This I do with a roller 6 feet long\ 





for the second hoeing would do so 
of their success, 


Ls 
by 20 or 24 inches thick, made of solid white oak 
timber. By going over the ground with a roller 
as heavy as such an one necessarily must be, in 
the same direction as that in which it was plough- 
ed, it is put in a fine state of preparation for the 
next and very important operation of 

Harrowing—which I perform with a heavy 
four-square (as it is commonly called) harrow. 
containing twenty slender, sharp iron teeth, steel 
pointed. I make it arule to harrow until my 
zround is very mellow, without any regard to the 
length of time which may be required in orde: 
to accomplish this object. 

Marking out—lI do with four chains, fastened 
by one end on a pole, three feet apart, which pole 
is supported and drawn by two men (one at each 
end) across the field in a different direction from 
that which was last taken with the harrow. 

Planting. —Before plauting my corn, I wet it 
with soap and then roll itin plaster. 1 obtain the 
most careful men I can find for assisting me in 
planting—make it my rule to put my seed on mel- 
low earth, all lumps being kept out of the way 
and none being drawn over the seed, which | co- 
ver lightly with fine earth. 


First Hocing.—As a preparation for this im- 
portant operation, I enter the field with my culti 


ivator, passing it through the corn twice ina place 


both ways. This leaves the ground very mellow 


and in excellent condition for hoeing. I suffer 


‘no weeds to be buried in the hill, but have them 


all carefully pulled out. I the earth about the 
plants is baked, I have it displaced, and substitute 
that which is mellow. 


Second Hoeing.—It iscommon among farmers, 


even those who have a cultivator, and every far- 


mer should have one, to use a plough to prepare 
their ground for a second hocing. I have done so 
myself until thelast year. I had two ficlds plant- 
ed with corn. I prepared one of them for the se- 
cond hoeing with the plough. When about to 
enter the other, I thought of trying the cultivator,” 
doubting, however,whether the experiment would 
be a successful one, for the corn was then two 


‘feet or more high. But, after some hesitation, | 


hitched my horse to my cultivator and went at it 
and more complete, satisfactory success I could 
not have wished for. There was less corn broken 
down than would have been with the plough,and 
the sod was left entirely unbroken, —the grouni 
as mellow as a garden bed. In my second hoeing 
I leave the ground as level as possible, taking 
care not to make a hill about the plants, so that 
their roots may be leftto shoot along horizontally 
near the surface of the earth, and get to them 


selves the heat of the sun as soon and direct as 
possible. 


Harvesting —This I do by cutting up at the 
root as soon as the corn is glazed—make a bun- 
dle containing eight hills, and a stook containing 
eight bundles, bound very tight around the to; 
with but one band. 


After plantin 


4 
5) 


and before the corn comes out 


ot the ground, I strew over the ground about halt 
a bushel of corn to every three acres, or a bushe! 
to six. The birds will pick up this corn, and not 
meddle with that which is growing. If the birds 
are numerous and hungry it may be necessary t 
sow the field a second time. 


The year before 


* [wish those who have never tried the cultivator 
I have no doub* 
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last I suffered very much from having the birds || formed well,and the young plants Kept soderate: 
al my corn; last year I tried the experiment of | ly watered if the weather is dry, I incline to the 
pe ’ i 


SS ERS 
| Bagpend, Wai-s, Scotland and freland, bur were 
|found in greatest perfection and beauty in Devon- 








owing corn over my field, and had not a single || opinion that this will be found to be a very eligi-| shire, Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, and the 
at > “ - 


plant pulled up afterward. 


: 2s 
It is cheaper to give | ble way of raising the melon. By this means we||lowlands of Wales. 


In all these sections of 


‘he birds a bushel of corn, than to have them pull || may also have the plants in readiness to set out so || country, the distinguishing characteristic of Mid- 


nn what would produce 25 or 50 bushels, which | as to be greatly in advance of those planted in vty Pe Horns was clearly preserved, though varying 
i 


they often do, and have done for me. 


f young corn, as to feed the birds with as much! planted at once,and the transplanting done as soon 
tri => ~ ’ 


as the danver from late frosts Is over. 
Beaverdam, ( Va.,) 2 mo. 3, 1834 


as they will eat. T.S.P. 
{ plaster my corn after the first hoeing. 
I came near forgetting one thing, viz: the a- 

mount of seed used Last season I followed 

Judge Buel’s advice, and put into each hil! from 


At the first hocing | sent 


4 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
Cattle--No. Li. 


six to eight kernels.* 


I have ‘open ground; for the earlier they get a start the 
found no scarecrow so effectual for the protection! more certain will be the crop. The seeds may be | 
U SG - 


It is hardly worth while fur our present pur- 


| in size and quality according to climate and cul- 
| tivation. In Dexonshire, however, the breed 
| seemed naturally to have obtained a higher ex- 
|| cellence than elsewhere, and from the improve- 
| ment of the breed as there found, has sprung the 
|“ Improved Devons,” as now known. 

The Short Horns were first noticed in the est- 
ern part of Yorkshire andthe other northern coun- 
ties, and are supposed to be either an accidental 


one person ahead to pull out all the plants but the , pose, to trace the ox from its original location in|) variety, or originally introduced from Holland or 


four healthiest Ones 1n each hill. 


rarely a hill which had not its four stout stalks. | the time of Julius Cesar’s invasion, simply to 
I would strongly recommend this plan to others. | learn the fact that cattle then existed upon the se- 
And now, Messrs. Editors, I have made out & veral islands of Great Britain. 
long story about raising corn. Whether it is 
worth publishing, you must judge. 
Respectfu ly, &c, W.P. W. 
Feb. 1, 1834. 


cattle, differing in form and color, have been rear- 
Milton, Saratoga co., 





For the Genesee Farmer. 

Culture of Melons. 
In the Gene sce Farmer of the 18th ult., there, 
a communication from W. W. B., stating his 


. wu vheneran — he CuRNTEtIEN oF anerene, Lon lof these various breeds, and though superior ta- 
ips I may be able to suggest a plan by walen ‘lent and extensive learning have been arrayed ix 
le will not be liable to such a total failure in fu-| 


“one generation to another, to the present time. 


ture, though [should suppose that in your latitude |} ..n elicited 
ihere was not much certainty in bringing this deli- 
vious fruit to perfection. I would recommend 


nim to select the lightest spot of ground in his) ang to investigate, so far as practicable, their 
garden, and at suitable distances, say cight feet ' structure, habits and qualities. 

apart, dig holes about thirty inches square and|| ff was soon found that one of the most distin- 
ighteen inches deep. In these holes put some 


The most that could be done was 
to classify the different breeds as they were found 


well rotted manure, which must be well mixed length or shortness of the horns, and from thence 
with the sodd, until they are nearly full. ‘The soil) arose a classification, having reference to great 
hould be entirely clean of grass or grass roots,) 4,4 important peculiarities, but distinguishable 


and completely pulverized. A sufficient —") principally by the length of their horns. In some 
ru af 7 ra > , . . 

y of the same kind of earth should then be thrown | sections of the country, long and singularly sha- 
ui to raise a hillto a moderate hight above the ge- 


veral surface of the ground. If these directions a/l their cattle, though differing essentially in oth- 
are followed, and the sub-soil be not of such a te- | ¢, particulars; while other localities were charac- 
Perse quny as to retain much moisture, I! ‘erized by shorter and different shaped horns, gra- 
think a fair crop may be reasonably calculated up- | dually changing and diminishing according to 
on. An additional advantage would be derived | circumstances and climate, to an entire Aornless 
from digging the holes in autumn, and letting the | animal. 


earth thrown out remain until spring to be ameli-| These different breeds were therefore arranged 

re p VV j ; . . . val 
sions a the frost. This is the mode pursued by | hy most writers into the following classes: Long 
wees the gardeners who supply the Richmond | FAoyn5, Middle Horns, Short Horns, Crumpled 
market with melons, and I have found it to Suc-|| F7>»ns, and the Hornless or polled breed. 


veed better than any other Lhave tried. I will, "phe Long THprns were found to exist extensive- 


when mention an experiment 1 made last, ly throughout Ireland, and occasionally in the 
year, the result of which was favorable beyond) jidland counties of England, but more particu- 
my expectations. 
the watermelon and the cantaleupe in a boXx,) hire 
which cam , ‘ iP i i 
° lich came up very early among other plants. I improved by Mr. Bakewell of Dishley, in Lei- 
ransplanted them into a rich, well prepared spot | 
ground, that had been spaded very deep, being oq seemed to originate in Lancashire or Craven. 
careful totake them up with as much dirt round! 
the roots ri ittle inj , 

» and with as little injury to the fibers @3)\ generally known as the “ Dishley Breed,” from 


poseinte. They grew well, were not infested by the name of the town where Mr. Bakewell resi- 
»ugs, being too large tobe much annoyed by them)! gq. 


—and yielded a remarkably fine crop, both as to 
number,size and quality. If this operation is per- 


| The Middle Horns, supposed to be a distinct 
breed, and not derived from a mixture of either of 
the others, were extended more or less throughout 








[* Gen, Far, vol. 3, p. 29.] 


History furnishes no information on the sub-! 
ject, farther than the fact that various brecds of | ver Tees, that they gained any celebrity. Their 


ed in every part of the United Kingdom, fiom | 
time immemorial, and that these cattle in their 
various modifications have been transmitted from | 


| the discussion, no satisfactory information has 


to exist in the different sections of the country, | 


guishing marks of the various breeds, was the 


|| ped horns were the prevailing characteristics of 


The conse- , western Asia, to its naturalization on the soil of} Denmark, Whichever may have been the fact, 
quence was, that throughout my field there was), England; nor to extend our researches back to 


it is certain they have no claim to being distin- 
| guished as the native stock. Originally they were 
| not held in much estimation, and it was not until 
after their cross with the Dutch cattle, in the vi- 
cinity of Durham, and along the banks of the ri- 


| rapid improvement, however, in these localities, 
soon gave them the distinctive appellation of 
| “© Teeswater” and “ Durham Short Horns,” and 
their approved excellence has more recently ex- 
tended them throughout every part of ihe United 


' 
| 


Within the last one hundred years, great research-| Kingdom, and ina measure throughout the world. 
‘es have been made, and innumerable controver- || 
| sies have arisen in relation to the original stock 


The Crumpled Horns, or Alderney, as they are 
‘more generally called, is evidently an accidental! 
_ vartety, and found principally in smali numbers 
along the southern coast of England, though they 
are highly esteemed by gentlemen breeders, not 
‘only in England but in this country. 

Polled or horniess cattle have existed from a ve- 
ry early period, in the lowlands of Scotland, and 
the northern counties of England. They have 
therefore a much better claim to originality than 
the Short Horns, though it seems to be the opin- 
ion OF most writers, that they were also an acci- 
dental variety. Their history is traced to the re- 
motest period of Scotch tradition, and from al! 
the information which can now be obtained, there 
is no certainty in relation to their origin. The 
extinct kingdom or province of Galloway, how- 
ever, seents to be the native district of this breed 
‘of cattle, and it is there that we now find them in 
their greatest purity. But as we shall have oc- 
‘ecasion hereafter to examine more in detail the 
history and peculiarity of this as well as the oth- 
er breeds, I willdefer a farther description for the 
present. 

The great controversy in regard to the original 
breed of British cattle, has been between the 


| 


} 


! 


} ‘ 


} 


| Long and the Middle Horns. 'The other varieties 


are generally admitted to be either foreign or acci- 
dental, so that the entire power of argument and 

illustration has been exhausted upon these two 
breeds. The discussion of this subject seems ty 


I raised a few plants both of larly in Lancashire, and the west riding of York-| have elicited more talent and research than it re- 


This is the breed which was so much} ally deserved, for it can be a matter of very little 


iI 
| 
j 
| 


importance to any class of the present generation, 


||cestershire, and so far as England was concern- | whether the claims of one breed or the other to 
|| originality were established. From a variety of 
|| This breed, improved by Bakewell, is now more || circumstances, however, the preponderance of 
| 


levidence seems to be in favor of the Middle 
|Horns having been the original native breed. 
But it is hardly worth our while to enter into an 
| investigation of this matte r, espezially as so little 





jof interest or profit is to be gaised by it. We 


will therefore dismiss this part of the subject, and 








G2 


proceed to the more interesting examination of the 
different breeds, in reference to their qualities, pe- 
culiarities, and improvement. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 

How to make the most of a lit- 
TLE LAND. 

In the spring of 1830, I purchased in this city 

a house and lot; the lot was fifiy by one hundred 
and twenty feet. One third of the lot was covered 
by the building. WhenI purchased, there was 
| nota tree, shrub or plant on the premises, notwith- 
standing the house had been constantly occupied 
for near forty years. I planted the first tree in the 
spring of 1831. I at that time planted three peach 
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la source of profit, but one of great pleasure, to 

grow his own vegetables; and that, while by 

|beautifying his yard he is not only adding to his 

‘health and comforts, but in most cases, adding 

‘very much tothe value of his property. M. 
Hudson, Feb. 7, 1834. 





For the Genesee Farmer, 
Bees, 


I have been rather surprised that none of the 














tween the ribs and the hips, This seems to be | There isstill another item of profit to be added to | 


,to 


| son. 


ledge of my border I planted with bush beans; and 
r do not recollect that I paid a single cent for ve- 


gan, and am afraid that the history of my misfor- 


This will embrace a wide field, and as the dis- 
us, it is desirable before entering upon the discus- 
tions which are universally admitted to be essen- t 

correspondents of the Farmer have had any thing 
maturity or propensity to fatten; docility and|| © ; : 
Phage y : 4 since added three more peach, four choice plum, | mus, in No. 27, vol. 3, he says: “I hope those 

: 4 : : 
pared with the marketable parts. In the cow, all . \fully note their observations, so that next winter 
|| have also three fine grape vines, that will proba- 
i“ 'l their si j : ” 
vague characteristics, and to arrive at a better un- | their size. Ihave also about a dozen smaller vines.|| subject. 
lish these excellencies, 1 will describe them more | Umbers, beets, sallad, citron melons, and nastur-|| remarks from others more successful than myself, 
which, more than any other, renders the animal) bage, both for summer and winter use. In addi-}/ I commenced with two hives just a year ago, 
$ to} 
play, or sufficient blood for the purposes o 

/and honey, I have reason to think we lost a 
fore, first of all, to the wide and deep girth about ering Almonds, Cape Jasmines, &c. &c. with a 
only about the heart and lungs, but over the whole! : |did well, and all seemed to go on well till fall. 
Crocuses, Narcissus, &c. with equal that 
sential ; there must be room for the capacious ‘quite still, and on examining the hives, I found 
be ribed home ; there should be little space be-, that has laid waste for so great a length of time.|/also missing. I suppose it was taken away by 
indispensable in the ox, as it regards a healthy | the foregoing list: nine tenths of the labor of cul- 

|was any fighting going on. How it happened 
in the cow, as it leaves room for the udder; and | morn 
“ This roundness and depth of the barrel, how- , much honey was left in the old ones, I cannot tell, 
‘er degree of pleasure, than I should otherwise 
between the shoulders and legs ; or low down be- the above mentioned twenty-five by one hundred The bees in my two new hives being now live- 
and the comparative bulk of coarser parts of the hs S 
| feet, leaving eighty by twenty-five feet for culti-|! 
r ng the back, and the flanks should be round || ,. - ht j 
far along ? ” || wide, one fourth of which is occupied by currant|| I am rather undecided whether to adopt the long 
plenty of muscle and fat. ‘Lhe thighs should be |asparagus bed, and one fourth for spinnage, for a 

|a small house, say six feet square, and put a hive 
the better. The legs short, for there is an almost | 
f | — . that the bees would build their comb on the door, 
and propensity to fatten. The bones of the legs | the third with sweet corn; of the two latter, I have 
“Last of all, the hide,—the most important 

have advantages, but I see a difficulty ; I have 

ble, but not too loose, and particularly well cover- Last fall we put about four bushels in the 
We were in the|/comb will be melted in some degree. 
‘ el ; i 
points of a fine animal, but it will be readily per- pewer-te 
. ‘vec “4 } > g ic ae ¢ 7: 
may be well considered the most valuable, |getables, except for the articles of green peas, 

improvement of the “Loxe Horns.” | sequence of sowing bad seed. I give you the 

peared in the Farmer since the receipt of Q.’s com-| one person may be induced to try the experiment 

e = ’ 


‘tune with my bees, cannot be interesting to any 
reader, butif it induces others to use their pens on 
the subject, good may come out of it. 

| In conclusion | may just say, that when more 
at leisure, I intend to send a short piece for inser- 
tion in the Farmer, stating what I know about 
raising turneps, mangel wurtzel,&c. All our ag- 
ricultural knowledge ought to be common stock, 





tinctive qualities of each breed, with its various 
sion, to have a distinct idea of what constitutes 
tial to the character of a perfect animal. In the 
P and three gage trees. One of the peach and the} to say lately on the subject of bees. 
speed in labor; a small consumption of food; and . ed || an 
one choice cherry, one quince, and four chvice|; who have commenced their cultivation will care- 
these different qualities must exist, with the ad- ea yi we may come together and compare notes, and 
} bly bear plentifully next season, judging from 
} . 
derstanding of the particular points, which estab- | [ raised on the same ground, the past season, cu- 
is detail: | hums, injgreat abundance for family use and for}| that light may be thrown on this interesting sub- 
valuable, it is the chest. There must be room tion to the above, 1 have at least fifty flowering being totally ignorant about bees, as well as all 
nu-| shrubs and bushes, such as Roses, Syringoes, Al- 
| \swarm from each; however, we saved two late 
the heart andlungs. We must have both, for the | plenty of the Honey Suckle. I have at least two 
of the ribs must we have both length and round-! lips, jars old hives were crammed full of comb, honey 
' d for tl ieieke 0 hich| ers, and all of the afore mentioned luxuries and 
H m ne materials from which | : 
Mery epog Sgeead: 4 — “ necessaries, are enjoyed from the spot of ground | 
‘other bees, which had fought and conquered mine; 
constitution and a propensity to fatten; but a)... 
— a pe: . i tivation has been performed with my own hands, 
2 and | ‘that the two new hives were not attacked and 
if it is also accompanied by swelling milk veins, | regular business, unquestionably affording me a 
ever, is most advantageous in proportion as it is | jas there was about forty pounds of honey in each, 
y e legs, rather tha wards towards the " ; 
tween the legs, rat a UP t | and twenty feet, on which there is a barn, cow ly and well, I wish to place them in such a situ- 
animal, which is always a great consideration. \tacks of other bees, and by giving them room, 
and deep. The hips should be large and round’ | 
| bushes, one fourth by raspberry, one fourth as an| box of Ulmus, put a hive on the top and make 
full and long, close together when viewed from | cabbage plant bed, for early lettuce, &c. "The 
| aap into it, and let the bees as they increase fill the 
inseparable connection between length of leg |twenty-three feet. The first square 1 plant with 
\to open which would make great havoc. 
thing of all—thin, but not so thin as to indicate neighbors. Potatoes we have of the finest kind 
an idea thatthe heat of an unceiled garret will be 
ed with fine and soft hair.” 
\cellar from the same patch. 
ne in family, in the winter eight. The|| Ihave written more than I intended when I be- 
ceived that the breed which will most nearly com- 
¥ } ow ar as ar 
With these preliminaries, I shall in my next jand for a few carrots and parsneps, the latte: 
Sassen |above statement of facts, with the hope that if 
munication, we have thought it better to re-publish it] when he will learn that it will not only afford him 


modifications, will probably pass in review before 
excellence in cattle. There are certain qualifica- 
ox, elegance and symmetry of figure; an early . | wae ; 
» eles y y igh three gage trees bore fruit the pastseason. Ihave}, In a communication from the indefatigable Ul- 
when slaughtered,a small proportion of offal com- , , 
S fit || pear trees, which bid fair to bear fruit soon. I 
dition of superiority as milkers. But these are) really see whether we do know any thing of the 
| The design of this communication is to elicit 
“If there is one part of the frame, the form of pickling. I also had a great abundance of cab- ject 
hear beat and the lun 
enough for the t to bea P my family. As the hives were very full of bees 
triment will not be circulated. We look, there-|theas, Lilacs, Snowballs, Rose Acacias, Flow- 
“—, i | swarms, one very large, the other small. They 
grazier must have width as well asdepth. And not thousand bulbous roots, such as Hyacinths, Tu- 
ness ; the hoopedas well as the decep barrel is es-| number of annual and biennial plants and flow-|/and bees; but in a few days the bees became 
blood is to be provided. The beast should also jevery bee was gone, and a good deal of honey 
jbut I saw nothing to induce me to think that there 
largeness and drooping of the belly is excusable | . ; 
ing and evening, when not engaged in my 
ily indie ; sonia he dairy robbed, being close by, and how it was that so 
it generally indicates her value in the dairy. || greater degree of health, and certainly a far great- 
found behind the point of the elbow, more than |have enjoyed. I have also a lot in the rear of besides dry comb. 
withers; for it diminishes the heaviness before, : ww dl 
shed, and pig stye, covering forty by twenty-five]| ation as shall if possible defend them from the at- 
“ The loins should be wide, and should extend) yation. Around this I have a border of two feet! obviate the necessity of their swarming. 
rather than wide, and presenting when handled | 
the bees work down into the new box, or to build 
behind, and the further down they continue s0, | center is laid out in three squares of seventeen by 
, \whole. The objection I sce to the latter mode is, 
and lightness of carcase, and shortness of leg |early potatoes, the second with Lima beans, and 
should be small, but not too small. | . 
’ |a geeat supply for my family, and some for my|| Tie plan of putting bees in a garret also seems 
that the animal can endure no hardship ; movea- and in great abundance through the summer sea- 
so great On some certain days in summer, that the 
This is but a concise sketch of the desirable | ; 
bine and perpetuate these essential requisites, 
number, enter upon the history, peculiarities, and two of which I did not have of my own in con- 
Note.—Though the extract given above has ap-|| You should think them worth publishing, some 
than to make a break in the series,--Editor, 


the Genesee Farmer the medium through which: 
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we distribute it to those who need, and our rich) 


reward the reading of its valuable pages. 
Owasco, 2 mo. 10, 1834. J.S. 








| 
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For the Genesee Farmer. | 
Highways---No. XVIII. 

From the Revised Act of 1828 respecting 

Llighways and Bridges, Title 1, Article 1, Sec- | 





tion 5: ; — \ 

“Itshall be the duty of the Commissioners of | 
jichways of each town, to cause mile boards or | 
stones, ‘to be erected, where not already erected, 
on the post roads, and such other public roads in 
their town as they may think proper, at the dis- 
tance of one mile from each other, with such fair | 
and legible inscriptions as they may think pro- | 
per 
On several Post Roads which I have had occa. 
sion to travel, there are milestones through some 
towns, and none through others. I pretend not 
to know the cause of this discrepancy; but it is 
oresumable that different commissioners have 


i 
construed the law differently. If this should | 
prove to be the case, it is quite time that its phra- | 


scology was better understood. 





” 





In my apprehension, those who have erected | 
milestones have done NO More than the law re- | 
juires. “It SHALL BE THE DUTY of the 
‘ommissioners—to cause mileboards or stones— 
‘obe erected—on the POST ROADS, and such) 
‘her roads as they may think proper.” I cannot) 
perceive that the commissioners in this case, have’ 
iny discretionary powers, except Ist. to erect ei- 

milestones or mileboards; 2d. to extend this | 
accommodation to highways that are NOT post | 

/s, and 3d. to mark them with “ such fair and 
egible inscriptions as they may think proper.” , 
It would be strange language tosay “It SHALL) 
bE THE DUTY of the commissioners to do) 

they may think proper ;” and very different 
trom that which occurs in other parts of the Act 
where discretionary powers are given. Take| 

me examples :—“ The commissioners of high-| 
ways SHALL HAVE POWER?” to lay out 
ind discontinue roads—“ The commissioners of 
highways MAY direct and empower” any over- | 
ecr to procure a scraper——“ The commissioner 
f highways MAY put up” a notice at the end| 
f certain bridges. 
lered the direction with regard to Post Roads not !! 


cremplory, the words “ where not already erect- | 


AND GA 


j—— Prime,...)...+-e]eeees 11,00/10,25a10,75 || 
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peremptory: what follows is discretionary ; “ an4 | Albany Seed Store and Horticule 
at the intersection of such other roads therein aS TURAL REPOSITORY. 


HE subscriber having resumed 
” rt 
they may deem necessary. Viator. the charge of the above establish 


~~ ment, is now enabled to furnish traders 
PRICES CURRENT. and others with FRESH GARDEN 
Feb. 21. Feb. 17. |. SEEDS, upon very favorable terms, 
PER ROCHESTER. NEW-YORK. a the growth of 1633, warranted of the best 
, quality. 
ishes—Pot..../100Ibs.}$3,25 a 0,00/94,25 a 4,28) ae care _ a has been bestowed 
yn. K p ~ | upon the growing and saving of Sveds, and none will 
acide t oe ial : ‘Tb “7 a . a — . 4,65) be sold at this establishment excepting those raised 
7 é mg " i Pe ry "> 1 a 22" expressly for it, and by experienced seedsmen; and 
‘andles, mould’...... 10 a0,11 13.a 14)| those kinds imported which cannot be raised to per- 
senate dipped.|...... 0,10a0,104/ 11 @ 12)'fection in this country ; these are from the best hou- 
atta pores vee col seccccces 74.a.84 er in pn, ot Na may be relied upon as genuine. 
Slax, AMEPICAN,|.. 2. cefeccscccces 8..a..9|| Itis earnestly requested whenever there are any 
‘lax seed, clean tierce | 9,00a10,00) 14,88 415,00 |failures hereafter, they shonld be represented to the 
Flour, Western. barrel} 4,50 a 5,00] 5,31 a5,69 ||Subscriber ; not that itis possible to obviate unfavor- 
Grain. Wheat..| bushel] 0.81 ¢0.00].......... jable seasons and circumstances, but that satisfaction 
’ fave 0.62 ’ 70.a..72) may be rendered, and perfection approximated. 
Onte a ‘| rae 027 inde oe 36. ; "3 }| Orders will be punctua'ly attended to, and careful- 
Eee ete 0008 Fane 60:08 Ba 8) ly packed and forwarded as directed. But as the 
60.a.624 || collection of distant debts is often troublesome, and 
ke a . —— ony ney eget} vy desired that oe 
a125| ry references may be made to persons in Alban 
Hops, Istsort..| Ib. |.......0.- 18.a..19| when the order is not accompanied with the nar. 
Plaster Paris...| ton | 6,00 a 0,00| 2,88 43,00 || Also, French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, W hite 
Beef, Mess....| barrel} 0,00.a10,00| 8,75 a9,50 (paneer ewe” genuine Mangel Wurzel, Yellow 
ead Speen 0,00 a8,00] 5,56 5,75 1 Locust, Ruta Baga, and Field Turnep Seeds, well 


Pork, Mess....!...++: 15000) 4,00)15, 0008475 || MO SORE rae 


, 347 N. Market-st. (opposite Post Office. 

in the hog. 100Ibs. 4,50 a 5,00 coecerecce P| aE Catalogues may SSE at the Store ; ) 

Hog’s Lard....)....+. 8,00 a 9,00] 8,00 a 8,50) sent for by mail, will be forwarded gratis: orders so- 

Tallow........ leccces 7,50 a 8,00} 8,75...... || licited early, as better justice can be done in the exe- 
ne andiin dias / ton | 7,00 a 8,00) 13,80015,00 | cution. 


Apples........ bushel] 25.4a..50).......00- |, Albany, Jan, 21, 1834. 


a see sees . ib oe ye + 7 ee eeee } Valuable Sheep for Sale. 
— . e were es ; ‘ha “> . ie subscriber haying more SHEEP than he 
Butter........+ SESE J2..0.14 15-a..17| wishes to keep through the summer, will on or 

















ARTICLES. 























Hemp,Americ’n) ton |...+...5- 








febl-f4trltalt 




















Rees > ——— || before the first of June next, sell about eighty of his 
Reduction in Prices or Trees, &C. ‘fine wooled Ewes with their lambs. Farmers wish- 
ILLIAM PRINCE & SONS have deter- | ing to commence or increase their flock of sheep, 
mined, in consequence of the pecuniary) will selcom meet with as profitable a lot of Ewes. 
pressure, to reduce the prices of a great variety| The greater part of them have been raised from 
of Trees and Plants, where orders are sent for a con-|'rams from the flock of the Hon. R. S. Rose, and 
siderable amount, and all persons who desire Fruit | the lambs to be sold with them fre from rams se- 
and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs and! lected from the above mentioned flock, which for 
Plants, Green-House Trees and Plants, splendid |! quality of wool, is not excelled in the United Sates. 
Dahtias, or Seeds, will, on applying to them direct, | The subscriber has also 135 three and four year old 
by mail, with a list of the articles wanted, be prom t-| Wethers of the first quality, which he will sell about 
ly furnished with a — sheet explaining the redu- [| the same time. JOHN JOHNSON. 
ced rates. ‘The Chinese Mulberry, or Morus multi-|) Fayette, Seneca County, Feb. 7, 1833. feb 8-f8m 
caulis, are now reduced to $25 per 100, and $4,50 | : ; 





per dozen ; Pears, $37,50 per 100, and extra large | 
ditto, 50 cts. each ; and 50,000 are 2,3 and 4 years | 


grafted; Peaches, 20 to $25 per 100; large Or- 
ange Quinces, $30 per 100; English and Spanish! 
Filberts, $25 per 100; fine red Raspberries, $6 per 
100; large at 


100 ; Govseberries, finest Lancashire varieties, $20) 


per 100, and large Scotch varieties, $18 per 100; |, 


large red, white and black English Currants, $16 


If the Legislature had consi-| per 100; Isabella Grapes, 3 year old vines, $25 per || 


100, and 2 years ditto, $20 per 100; Catawba, Alex-| 
ander, Winne, York Claret, York Madeira, and 
Scuppernong, $25 per 100; Herbemont’s Madeira, | 
Troy and Elsingburgh, $30 per 100; Norton’s Vir- | 


and yellow Antwerp ditto, $16 per! 


Durham Cattle for Sale. 

FEW choice animals of the pure “ Improved 
Durham Short Horn” breed, consisting of 
| Bulls, Cows, Heifers and Calves, may be obtained of 
the subscriber, if applied for soon, 

CALEB N. BEMENT. 

_ Albany, Feb. 1, 1834. feb 1-f4t 








For Sale, 
LEVELING INSTRUMENT or ss spirit 
level, with a tripod—-price 75 dollars. Apply 
0 DAVID THOMAS, 
Jan. 10, 1834, near Aurora in Cayuga couny 








el” would be entirely superfluous. rr Tat 
enna eie tia, dint icaeeaapes | ginia Seedling, $35 per 100. The collection o= MONROE GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
GREECE, NEAR ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


‘ive By way of apology for the commissioners who || choice European Grapes is unrivaled. Chinese Ai- || ’ 
HE subscriber offers to the public a choice 


ie Lave omitted this requirement, I would observe lanthus,4 feet high, $4,50 per dozen, and larger sizes i | 
: however, that inthe A EP ; |in proportion. A reduction is made on a great many selection of Fruit Trees, of French, German; 
2 is, owever, that in the Act asit is printed in pamph-) kinds of Roses, Poonies, Chrysanthemums, &c. English and American varieties, consisting of 
oor, “t form, there is a comma immediately after the|! — Dahlias, of — assorted kinds as have) A y/es, Pears,Plums, Peaches,Cherries, A pricots 
vord “town” in the 5th line, which might seem) ¢g cen tage woncdine to supplied at 3, 4,50 and Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Gooseberries 


ea $6 per dozen, according to excellence, and selected | a : 
ems 0 leave Post Roads and other roads equally to) by ourselves. The roots can be safely sent to any |Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental Trees 


ake sides , ; | distance. The new varieties of Flemish and Eng-|/S8tubs, Plants, Hardy Roses. Vines, Creepers, 

lie . : 
wave " discretion ; but that it was improperly pla ! lish Pears having been early introduced by us and } Herbaceous, Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, &c. 
ll be there must be evident from the context. | greatly increased, the prices of the greater parthave|| Also, a few hundred of the Morus Multicaulis 
| been reduced, and the trees are mostly of fine size| or Phillipine Mulberry, the white [talian Mulber- 


| 
j 


t the It is hard to conceive that the Legislature'| 


I be- 
isfor- 
) any 
ns on 


more 
inser- 
about 

rag- 
stock, 
which 


sould have had doubts of the propriety of pla-| 
ing tailestones or mileboards on all Post Roads. 
he advantages to travelers are too numerous to! 
“ave @ question on this point; and another pro- 
iston of this Act in a case precisely parallel and 
‘imilar, may be cited in illustration of the mean-' 
‘ng and intention of the former Section. 
_ Section 9, “The commissioners of highways 
‘each town,SH ALL CAUSE GUIDE POSTS, 


With proper inscriptions and devices, to be erect- 


d at the intersections of all the post roads in 
heir town,” 


| 
Here remark that this part of the Section is 





and three years ingrafted. The Ornamental Trees) 

and Shrubs of most kinds are large and thrifty, ana | 

of double and treble the value of smaller ones, which | 

is a most decided advantage, being a gain of several | 

years in embellishment. 
Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries, 

Flushing, near New York, Feb. 10, 1834. , 


THE FARMER’S OWN BOOK; OR 
AMILY Receipts for the Husbandman and 
Housewife; being a compilation of the very 
best receipts on agriculture, gardening and c0k- 
ery, With rules for keeping F'armer’s Accounts. 
arf For sale by OYT, PORTER & Co. 


{NOBB’S MANUAL OF CULTURS OF 
SILK, &c. for sale by 
HOYT, PORTER & Co. 


feb 22 ! 














‘them gratis, 


ry by the hundred or thousand, English Hawthorn 
Quicks, Grape Vines of both native and foreign 
varieties, mostly of large size, for sale by the sin- 
gle vine, hundred or thousand at reduced prices 


| The subscriber has a large Green House well fill- 


ed with a large collection of choice Green-House 
Plants in good condition, 

All orders, by mail or otherwise,willbe prompt- 
ly attended to, and packages delivered in Roches- 
ter or at the mouth of Genesee River. 

ASA ROWE. 

Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the. 
Publishers of this paper. 

Catalogues may be had at the office of theGer.- 
esee Farmer—will be sent to those who wish 
October 5, 1833. fom 
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Education in Young Tennessee. 1 Mutuality of Instruction. | 
i 


From Dr. Linpstey's -4ccress. | Hon. Edward Everett’s Address before 

“TJpon the virgin soil of Tennessee, then, may |)the Pii Beta Kappa of Yale College, is a 
be reared a seminary, whic!) shall eclipse, in gran- ||scholar-like and able production on the | 
deur of design and felicity of execution, and in |\* high Philosophy of education.” There | 
the wisdom of its arrangements and combina- ‘are few so ready and classical pens in the 
tions, all other institutions—if her sons will but ‘country, as Mr. Everett’s. In the Address | 
prove true to themselves and faithful to future Cline midi te dink hiaele Gul happi- |} 
generations. A more eligible or healthful site for | FP ngpe op. pe J gy Mesa pir |) 
such an establishment cannot be found in the||!¥ speaks of the mutuality of instruction. — | 
Western country. Here is the place, and now || Man has three teachers, the schoolmas- 
is the time for generous enterprise. Here let us | ter, himself, his neighbor. I'he instructions | 
erect a university, so decidedly and confesssedly || of the two first commence together; and | 
superior in every department, that a rival or|| long after the functions of the school-master | 
competitor need not be feared. Letusmakeam-) have been discharged, the duties of the two 
ple — pe: i oe nolan agar | last go on together ; and what they effect is | 
rane nts ss ohaudion be extended to the || Y@SUy More important than the work of the 

iivsical and moral, as well as to the mental \teacher, if it is estimated by the amount of | 
aculties, Letagriculture, horticulture, civ:l and ‘knowledge self-acquired or caught by the 
military engineering, gymnastics, the liberal and ‘collision or sympathy of other minds, com- || 
the mechanical arts—whatever way tend to im-| pared with that which is directly imparted | 
part visor, dignity, grace, activity, health, to the jby the schoolmaster, in the morning of life. | 


es, Big mgs ay = to purity ra me: In fact what we learn at school and in col- || 
improve the morals and manners, discipline the) jpge js but th ndatien of the at || 
intellect, and to furnish it with copious stores of || > e foundation he great | 


useful elementary knowledge,—obtain their ap- jwork of self instruction, and mutual in- 





The levers for 


and one band wheel ot 


gged wheels, 3 pinions, 
horses travel. 


5S . 
and over which the 


co 


be yet oes oo ie | 
propriate place and rank, and receive merited i || struction, with which the real education of | 
it 


tention in our seminary; so that parents may, | life begins, when wiat is commonly call- 
with confidence, commit their sons to our care.|/ed the education is finished. The daily || 
Assured that they will be in safe and skillful |intercourse of cultivated minds, the emu-| 
hands—-under a government, equitable, paternal,||lous exertions of the fellow votaries of| 
mild, firm, vigilant, and faithful—where their! knowledge, controversy, the inspiring sym- | 
every interest will be consulted, their every facul- | pathy of a curious and intelligent public | 
ty be duly cultivated, and where every effort will ||... al] powerful in putting each individ § 
be made to render them intelligent, virtuous, ac- |) i Ne puting —_ a andivicU-| 
complished citizens. Does any man doubt that) ai sntetiect to the. stretch of its capacity. | 
such an institution will ever want patronage ?| A hint, a proposition, an inquiry, proceed- | 
Make it the best inthe country; and will it not) 5g from one mind, awakens new strains | 
command the patromage of the country? Such|/of thought,in a kindred mind surveying the | 
an establishment as we contemplate, the public | subject from other points of view, and with 
mind is already prepared for, and has becun to |other habits and resources of illustration ; 
call for, This call is imperative—it will be heard | and thus truth is constantly multiplied and | 


—it willbeanswered. W s et i : 
~ al will b nswered. Wemust meetit or others 'propagated,,by the mutual action and reac- | 


“The Trustees of Cumberland College have || tion of the thousands engaged in iis pur-| 
purchased one hundred and twenty acres of land || sults. 
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h reaches the threshing machine, 
flaunch or shoe on top of the main shaft. 


passes a rope whic 
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to meet the various purposes of their contempla- |! 7 
ted university. It is proposed immediately to)| The Rose. = ai ty. 
commence the erection of a series of buildings BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. | = Pera 
ati = i {I fe ° . ' ~ ere 
ar * i Sees | L[saw arose perfect in beauty ; it rested. SS bagi 
Wi ; of five additiona -|| ; : ". Sy) 
leges, each sufficiently commodious for a han | gracetully upon its stalk, and its pertume | eS 
ges, « ‘filled the air. Many stopped to gaze upon Saat! 
dred students and three assistant professors or! ;, yy, bowed mete ite franre: ‘ ’ 
tutors, and of seven houses for as many princi-\\/.) @DY bowed to taste its fragrance, and Gardner's Portable Horse 
pal or head professors. We shall then have six||!'S owner hung over it with delight. I pass-' POWER. 
colleges and twenty-five instructors, and accom-| ed it again, and behold it Was gone—ilts T has for a long period been a great desideratum 
modations for six hundred pupils. To each col-| Stem was leafless—its root had with-) ™'° discover a cheap, strong and safe machine, uni 
lege will be attached a refectory or boarding} ered ; the enclosure which surrounded it was | eee for en purposes. 

, } . é 4 epresents a gene er. com- 
house, with eight or ten acres of land for garden-||broken down. The spoiler had been there;| sland tlthin the @ ee or Bcnorating power,com 
ing and exercise. The colleges will be erected) he s | : ‘ . . 4 space © eet by 7—a plain, sim- 
ot wah Methennen Grete ends oo as to pr reas 1e ay that many admired It; he knew it) ple train of wheels—multiplied until the required mo- 

- , J us eve ' , P 4 ° . . 
: - . ; || was dear to , ‘ | tion is procured, and of a strength equ: , 
the usual evils resulting from the congregation of |: he had a who planted it, and beside pe seer , and of a strength equal to the power 
large numbers of youth at the same place. Pro-| hse het no other plant to love. Yet he The great simplicity strength, and perfect mechani 
fessors will occupy houses on the intervening, °2@'¢ ved it secretly from the hand that cat construction, secures it against accidents or feil- 
lots : and there will be at least three officers resi-| cherished it ; he wore it on his bosom till it ure, and its compact and condensed form ‘allows il 
dent within the walls of each college. We shail] hung its head and faded, and, when he saw | '®%e placed where it is wanted to be used, or removed 
thus have six distinct and separate families, so|| that its glory was departed, he flung it rude- rT oo of = ina very few ininutes. 
‘ . - x - - tes > 2 . . s - - Vv ses rive rell® ¢ n . “ 
far as regards domestic economy, internal police,, ly away. But it leftathorn in his bosom, | the pen a oa } although four horses d 
and social order; while one Senatus Academicus and vainly lid | “ | J ith greater facility,and more economically, 
r : and vainly did he attempt to extractit; for! Itis the only machi t} etiam ¢ 
will superintend and control the whole.” salle 1h eleciieah ihe aaced tract it; . n achine without objection; when 
“Gardens and mechanic’s shops will be inter-| now it pierces the spoiler, even in his hour i‘: brok. “ee a with, co pecans te.” 
. >a - 7 rity } ’ > ‘ « iL 18 -j 2 @ 4 0 _o © . 
spersed among the various edifices, in such man- of mirth. And when I saw that no man sasinns a hee Ae swat at Ey Se: eee 
. . . , e , . | : s 5 i °O ire - 
ner as to be easily accessible to all the youth for!| “ ho had loved the beauty of the rose, gath-| "ftis the most doainehc tones oat declan’ te Wee 
improvement and recreation. Whenever the pre- ered —— its scattered leaves, or bound up| the country with, for those who thresh by the tele el. 
sent eround shall be thus occupicd, it will be ne- the stalk which the hands of violence had The application of a different pinion, renders it 
cessary to procure fifty or a hundred acres more, broken, I looked earnestly at the spot where available for the use of oxen, and for one dollar ex- 
for a model or experimental farm ; that agricul-|| itgrew and my soul received instruetion.—-| pense it — be applied to any machine now in use. 
ture, the noblest of sciences and the most imp: \ 1] I said 3 " . = ; It can be transported in a common wagon without 
t iost imper-|| And I said, let her who is fu!l of beauty | »parati anvenl 8 
tant of the useful arts, may be thoroughly studied | dn . ati . ’ Se lik ‘ : y anc preparation or inconvenience $ and be sent ready for 
and practiced. Ata future period, or as soon as | a@miration, sitting like a queen of flowers | use to any part of the United States or Canads. 
the means can be obtained, other suitable edifices hes majesty among the daughters of women. tl 5 age gon nolan Threshing Machines can be had 
hoth useful and ornamental, may be erected.. let her watch lest vanity enter her heart, be- || Applicat warranted perfect in their operations. 


_ Application may be made to Messrs ; 

: 1 on nt ' dejo _ | Apy nay be made to Messrs. ALLCOTT, 
The plan admits of indefinite extension ; and in jguiling her to rest proudly upon her own) WATTS & LANGWORTHY, Hardware Met- 
proportion to its enlargement, its advantages will | strength; let her remember that she Stand-| Chants; or to the manufacturers and proprietors, 


be increased, while the expense of its mainten- eth on slippery places, ‘and be not high-| Svs" Stove building below the Cotton Factory, Brown's 
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ance will be diminished.” minded, but fear.’ y Mace. 
eT Rochester, January 1, 1834. 


A spoonful of horse radish put into a pan of| In one year 65.000 000 of exes 
milk, will preserve it sweet for several davs, ‘reat wall 
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* : were exported | N. B. Persons purchasing after the 15th Feb. cau 
trom b’rance to Great Britain. : 


lave a credit ull afier next harvest, or a very libera 
discount for cash. feb 22 
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